PERSPECTIVES

German fiction has, throughout its history, been pro-
vincial in setting and parochial in its beliefs. Land and
people, nature and culture, work and faith, tradition
and individualism are there indissolubly interrelated,
and in life and art, form an impressive and effective
background. In this happy limitation lies the strength
and singularity of the German novel, but from it
springs at the same time a temptation for the modern
novelist to content himself with partial and, as it
were, sectional insights into certain pressing contem-
porary problems. He may, for instance, fail to cope
in a significant manner with the emerging social is-
sues. For the urgent and disturbing social themes of
the advancing nineteenth century are essentially re-
lated to the world of the city, and although the nov-
elist may well view this development from the vantage
point of the provincial life, he should not ignore or try
to escape from the consequences of the overwhelm-
ing economic changes of his age.

It may be that in Germany the capitalistic organi-
zation had not, in the sixties and seventies, progressed
as decisively as it had in other European countries, but
it is not possible to deny its existence. The city, to
which the modern novel is inherently bound, had, un-
doubtedly, by 1860 developed its peculiar and solid
pattern of bourgeois living. It was accepted by the
philosophical and imaginative writers as the center
of far-reaching capitalistic activities. But the radical
consequences of this fact do not seem to have become